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time to time, whenever the statute book has grown to be of 
unwieldy bulk, and the law has become perplexed by detached 
and piecemeal legislation. The science of legislation is, there- 
fore, an eminently practical one with us ; in other words, we 
do a vast deal of legislation, and shall continue to do a vast 
deal as long as the course of things continues to be onward 
instead of becoming backward ; and this activity in law- 
making cannot be repressed, notwithstanding that some of 
our grave and respected seniors may shake their heads omi- 
nously. The tides are moving, the winds are blowing, and 
the sails are spread, and the ship's company will not be in- 
duced by ever so loud warnings to come to anchor. If then 
an inactive, stationary security is wholly out of the question, 
as it undoubtedly is, we must seek safety in skill and science, 
in the pursuit of which a glorious career is opened to both 
ambition and philanthropy ; to ambition, for it is most honor- 
able to point out the way of improving the laws ; to philan- 
thropy, for in no pursuit can greater service be rendered to 
society. 



Art. VII. — Antiquites Mexicaines. Relation des Trois 
Expeditions du Capitaine Dupaix, ordonnees en 1805, 
1806, 1807, pour la Recherche des Antiquites du Pays, 
notamment celles de Mitla et de Palenque ; accompagnee 
des Dessins de Castaneda, Membre des Trois Expedi- 
tions, et Dessinateur du Musee de Mexico, et d'une Carte 
du Pays explore : suivie d'wne Parallele de ces Monuments 
avec ceux de I'Egypte, de Vlndostan, et du Reste de VAn- 
cien Monde, par M. Alexandre Lenoir, Createur du 
Musee des Monuments Francais, Membre de la Societe 
Royale des Antiquaires de France, de celle de Londres, 
&c. ; d'une Dissertation sur VOrigine de VAncienne 
Population des deux Ameriques, et sur les diverses Anti- 
quites de ce Continent, par M. Warden, Ancien Consul- 
General des Etats-Unis, Correspondant de l'Institut de 
France, Membre de la Societe Royale des Antiquaires 
de France, et de plusieurs autres Societes Savantes : avec 
un Discours Preliminaire, par M. Charles Farcy, de 
la Societe Royale des Antiquaires de France, et de la 
Societe libre des Beaux- Arts de Paris : et des Notes 
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Explicatives, et autres Documents, par M. Baradere 
de St. Priest et plusieurs autres Voyageurs, qui ont 
parcouru l'Amerique. A Paris, fol. 

We certainly live in the luxurious age of printing, and this 
work has all the attractions which the best paper, beautiful 
type, and splendid engravings can give to it. The literary 
voluptuary may revel in this edition, and gratify his taste for 
letters and arts at the same time. But, if these expensive 
publications have their advantages in the style of execution 
in which they are got up, they have also their disadvantages, 
which are not less obvious. They cannot enter into the 
common mass of literature. They are too costly to be pur- 
chased, except by the few, who have a taste for the collection 
of rare editions, and the means of gratifying it. Here is a 
work, exceedingly interesting, as is evident from a mere 
perusal of the title page, to every American, and yet we 
think it possible there are more persons in the United States, 
who have visited some of the monuments described in it, 
than there are who possess the work describing them. Only 
one copy, as far as we are informed, has reached this 
country. To us, therefore, this is a sealed book. And 
even in Europe, we understand, it could not have made its 
appearance, without the patronage of the French and Mexi- 
can governments, and that, as a pecuniary speculation, it has 
proved a loss to its undertakers. It is much to be regretted 
that its contents cannot be given in a more condensed form, 
and be thus placed within reach of the reading community. 
It was some years passing through the press, and has been 
but recently completed. We do not propose, at the present 
time, to present an exhibition of its various contents, but 
simply to make it the occasion of presenting to our readers 
some remarks upon the structures, which remain as one token 
to us of the degree of civilization of the now vanished aborigi- 
nal races. 

Since the discovery of America, the condition of its abo- 
riginal inhabitants has attracted the attention of the civilized 
world. Buried, until then, in the recesses of an unknown 
continent, they suddenly emerged into view, with their pecu- 
liar characteristics ; and, thanks to the interest with which 
they were invested by the novelty of their condition, and by 
some of their romantic traits, the early adventurers, who were 
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brought into contact with them, have given them credit for 
an elevation of sentiment, and a progress in improvement, 
which later and more cautious inquirers have in vain endeav- 
oured to discover. The general features, however, of that 
great branch of the human family, established upon the Amer- 
ican continent, could not be misunderstood then, any more 
than they can be misunderstood now ; and this race is so 
unchangeable in its habits, moral and physical, that we can 
readily recognise those great points of character and condi- 
tion, which constituted as well its own identity as its circle 
of separation from the other descendants of our common pro- 
genitors. Indolent, improvident, revengeful, fierce ; capable 
of bearing, but incapable of forbearing ; nomades, with some 
of the harshest features of nomadic tribes ; placing their 
glory in the most barbarous and sanguinary wars ; meeting 
death with fortitude, and taking life without mercy and with- 
out remorse ; in the very lowest stage of human existence, 
both with respect to material advantages, and to moral, social, 
and religious advancement ; and, to add to all these evils, fas- 
cinated, as it were, within a ring, which they have not the 
wish to pass over, — they seem incapable of appreciating their 
own condition, and inflexible in resisting the efforts which 
have been made for their melioration. 

But in this great moral desert, the Spanish adventurers, 
led to the coasts of the new world by that thirst for gold and 
glory, which was the distinguishing feature of the period im- 
mediately following the discovery, found, or seemed to have 
found, two oases, not less verdant in their moral aspect, nor 
less wonderful, when contrasted with the dark regions around 
them, than are the green islands, which, while they gladden 
the heart of the traveller, render, by their contrast, the sandy 
wastes of Africa still more frightful. The historians of the 
exploits of Cortez and Pizarro, in the subjugation of the 
Mexican and Peruvian empires, have described a state of 
society in these regions, far more advanced than was found in 
any other portion of the continent, and, we must needs add, 
far superior to the estimate we should form of it, from any 
works of art which have survived the destruction of the 
Montezumas and the Incas. It is an interesting subject of 
research, in the history of man, to ascertain with reasonable 
precision, the true condition of these countries, at that epoch ; 
to analyze and compare the contemporaneous accounts 
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which have come down to us, and to place these in juxtapo- 
sition with the remnants of aboriginal labor still within our 
reach, and with those great social features yet existing, which, 
though they have been modified by subsequent events, must 
necessarily preserve a portion of their original type ; and, by 
severe deductions, to place the original descriptions beyond 
the doubts of skepticism, or, by stripping them of the pre- 
stige, imposed either by heated imaginations, or by a spirit of 
exaggeration, to reduce them to their just value, as pictures 
of a new and interesting branch of the human family. 

We trust, that future researches into the history of Amer- 
ica will be made with an enlarged spirit, and will have for 
their object, to develope the general state of society of the 
inhabitants, and their peculiar points of resemblance and op- 
position, when compared with their invaders ; and to trace, 
briefly and succinctly, the progress of the one party, and the 
decline of the other. As to the exposures, and sufferings, 
and sieges, and battles, and all those circumstances, which are 
common to every war, and which are so multiplied in history, 
as to present a confused mass, rather than characteristic facts, 
to the reader, we can better bear to be content with our 
present knowledge. But beside these prominent traits, which 
stand out in such bold relief in all the pictures of human 
story, there are the far more important questions, to which 
we have alluded, to be considered and resolved. To the 
American scholar and archaeologist, we know no subject 
more interesting than the study of the true condition of the 
Mexican people, when they fell under the Spanish yoke. 
And, indeed, it is an historical problem, which well merits the 
favorable attention of the most general reader. There are 
certainly many considerations which throw doubts upon the 
vivid representations, that the conquerors and their imme- 
diate successors have left us, respecting the government, 
state of society, religion, population, and progress of the arts, 
among the several nations, or perhaps more properly speak- 
ing, tribes, which inhabited the extensive regions, stretching 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, north of the Isthmus 
of Darien ; while, on the other hand, it cannot be doubted that 
they were in advance of the more erratic hordes beyond them 
and reaching to the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, in 
some of the elements of human improvement. 

An investigation into this subject, conducted in a philo- 
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sophical spirit, and supporting its conclusions upon just analo- 
gies and undeniable facts, if it present an honorable recom- 
pense for literary labor, presents also serious difficulties in its 
execution. Cortez and his followers were rough soldiers, 
pushed forward by a dominant impulse, pursuing the path of 
conquest, and looking neither to the right hand nor the left. 
They were apparently as incapable of appreciating the value of 
any inquiries into the peculiar characteristics of the people, 
among whom they had thus suddenly made their appearance, as 
unfitted by their object and habits, to collect the materials of 
such investigations. Besides, theirs was the age of action, 
rather than of speculation ; and their own enterprise, one of 
the most hardy in the whole history of human daring, by its 
hazards, its difficulties, its reverses, its successes, furnished 
ample materials for employment and excitement, without 
leaving time for those less ambitious inquiries, which were 
then so humble, and would be now so interesting. Robert- 
son, in reference to the original documents, written by those 
who participated in the Conquest, and which now serve as 
the basis of its history, considers three only worthy of enu- 
meration ; and these consist of the official reports, made by 
Cortez to the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; " The Chronicle 
of New Spain," by Gomara ; and " The True History of the 
Conquest of New Spain," by Bernal Diaz del Castillo. The 
two other principal works upon this subject, which may be con- 
sidered as original, are the histories of Solis and of Herrera ; 
but they were written and published long after the occurrence 
of the events which they describe, though their authors 
may have had recourse to documents which have escaped 
later researches. 

But all these works are meagre and unsatisfactory upon 
the great subject of the moral and social condition of the 
Mexicans ; and it is only occasionally and incidentally, that 
solitary facts are recorded, which enable the cautious in- 
quirer to discover, through the glare of military operations, 
the civil institutions of the falling empire. And, unfortunate- 
ly, a vein of exaggeration runs through the original narra- 
tives, which shakes our confidence in the judgment and impar- 
tiality, if not in the fidelity, of the authors, and which leaves a 
painful impression of doubt upon the reader respecting all 
the secondary details, although the general results of the en- 
terprise are beyond the reach of cavil. Every one at all 
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conversant with the Spanish conquest of Mexico, must have 
read with surprise the accounts of the immense armies, which 
opposed the progress of the invaders, and of those also, who 
ult mately joined them, and facilitated their own subjugation, 
while they thought only of crushing a rival, an enemy, or an 
oppressor. Cortez, in his second letter to the Emperor, dat- 
ed October 30th, 1 520, estimates the number opposed to him 
in his first battle at 6,000, in his second at 100,000, and in 
his third at 150,000. His friend and chaplain, Gomara, 
adopts the same estimate, with this difference, however, 
that he reduces the enemy in the second battle from 100,000 
to 80,000. But Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who appears to 
have been a frank and hardy soldier, describing, in his old age, 
what he had seen and done in his youth, and who participat- 
ed in all the campaigns of Cortez in New Spain, makes a 
wonderful deduction from the statements of the General, in 
the force they encountered upon these occasions. He says, 
that the Indians were 3,000 in the first battle, 6,000 in the 
second, and 50,000 in the third. And he makes a remark 
upon this subject, which furnishes a thread to guide the ex- 
plorer in his examination of this labyrinth, and which does 
honor to the judgment, at well as to the principles, of the vet- 
eran. He says, " When Gomara on some occasions relates, 
that there were so many thousand Indians, or auxiliaries, and, 
on others, that there were so many thousand houses in this 
or that town, no regard is to be paid to his enumeration, as 
he has no authority for it, the numbers not being in reality 
the fifth of what he relates." If further proof were wanting 
of this propensity to overrate and overstate, it may be found 
in the assertion of Solis, that there were two thousand 
temples in the capital of Mexico, when it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Spaniards ; a number which would have startled 
an Egyptian in the palmy days of priesthood in that temple- 
loving country, and which could find no parallel in the long 
extent from On to Thebes. And to render, if possible, this 
gross exaggeration still less excusable, Gomara, who entered 
Mexico with the conqueror, says, that there were but eight 
places destined to the worship of idols in the city ! 

Were we in possession of any considerable monuments of 
the ancient Mexicans, we might estimate as well the state of 
science and the arts among them, as the accuracy of the con- 
temporaneous authors, who saw and described these works. 
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But many years since, — in fact, little more than two centuries 
after the expedition of Cortez, — Dr. Robertson quoted the 
manuscript journal of a person who had long resided in Mex- 
ico, and who had visited almost every province of it, in proof 
that no vestige of any building or monument, older than the 
conquest, then existed, except some ruins of a causeway, 
leading to the capital. Another traveller, referred to by the 
same historian, and one who had equal means of information, 
states, that the only relic now remaining, " is a ruined work 
in the valley of Casas Grandes, which is a paltry building of 
turf or stone, covered over with earth or lime." These as- 
sertions, however, are somewhat too general, though, when 
confined within the limits, which probably the author assigned 
to them, that no ruins existed corresponding with l,he extrav- 
agant descriptions given by the early historians, they are 
strictly true. 

Even Clavigero, the panegyrist, rather than the historian of 
Mexico, in his strictures upon the state of architecture 
among the original Mexicans, specifies only one pile of build- 
ings as among existing ruins ; and, while he speaks of it as 
worthy of admiration, he says, that neither this nor any other 
relic of Mexican work, can " be compared with the famous 
aqueduct of Chempoallan." But unluckily this latter structure 
was built after the conquest, and planned and directed by a 
Franciscan missionary ; while the former happen to be no 
Mexican ruins at all, being those at Mitla, which belong to 
an entirely different race. 

Humboldt, who is evidently inclined to estimate, at least at 
its just value, the state of civilization among the Mexicans, 
describes the ruins of three pyramids, or mounds, those of 
Teotihuacan, of Papantla, and of Cholula, and of a work of 
earth and stone, constructed at Xochicalco, supposed to 
have been a military position. These evidently belong to 
that early class of monuments, which were reared in almost 
every country at the dawn of civilization, and which it requir- 
ed little beside mere physical power to erect. M. de Hum- 
boldt describes also some sculptured portions of the human 
body, stone axes, calendars, idols, &c, and he relates the ac- 
counts which were given to him of the ruins of Mitla, that he 
did not visit, and that belong to another people, and to a dif- 
ferent order of architecture. After an examination, somewhat 
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careful, of the voluminous writings of this author, we have 
not found any other remains of Mexican art, which come 
within the scope of this branch of our inquiries. 

These tumuli, or mounds, or cairns, or pyramids, form a 
curious chapter in the history of the progress of society. 
They embrace, perhaps, the extreme points of human power, 
including, on the one hand, those immense structures, which 
yet excite the astonishment of the traveller upon the banks 
of the Nile, as they did in the days of Herodotus, and which 
yet survive unharmed by the many ages that have rolled over 
them, while, at their bases, Memphis and Heliopolis have 
arisen and disappeared ; and, on the other, comprehend- 
ing the rudest elevations, which, upon the plains of Tarta- 
ry or America, cover the remains of a savage chief. And 
they probably covered his war-horse and his arms ; for the 
custom of inhuming together a departed friend, and the objects 
most dear to him, animate or inanimate, ascends to a remote 
period, and has spread among the most distant people. 
The Gothic warrior slept by the side of his horse, as the 
Pawnee chief now does. This favorite animal is led to the 
place of sepulchre, in the prairies beyond the Mississippi, 
and there killed, and consigned to the same grave with his 
master ; and warrior and war-horse are thus ready for their 
respective duties, when they arrive in the land of spirits. 
There is an innate feeling in human nature, which hallows 
the memory of departed friends, and which says to the sur- 
vivors, Abandon not these precious objects, "like the beasts 
that perish." This sentiment is independent of reason, and 
precedes civilization. 

The earliest memorials which history records as having 
been erected by affection or piety, to departed worth, and 
we may add, the most imperishable too, were heaps of stone 
or earth, covering the remains of the regretted object. Though 
between these rude monuments and the sculptured marbles of 
our own times the difference of art is immense, yet the prin- 
ciple of human nature, to which they equally owe their origin, 
is still the same. 

Mr. Warden, who was an efficient collaborateur in the prep- 
aration of the work named at the head of our article, and who 
has been long known to the reading world for his great devo- 
tion to literary pursuits, took charge of the investigations con- 
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nected with the ancient remains in the United States, and 
has collected, with great industry and fidelity, all the materials 
which were accessible, tending to elucidate the original pur- 
poses of these relics of a remote age. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Warden for his execution of this task, and nothing 
seems to have escaped his vigilance. He has sought, in an- 
cient and modern authors, all the information which bears 
upon the subject, and has elucidated it by many just remarks. 
He has failed where all would fail under similar circumstan- 
ces ; where a personal knowledge became necessary to ena- 
ble him to estimate, at their just value, the facts and descrip- 
tions recorded, and the speculations to which these have given 
birth. 

The subject of our aboriginal monuments is an obscure 
one, and has been rendered still more so by the vagaries to 
which it has given rise. We do not feel competent to enter 
into a full investigation of it, though we have had the advan- 
tage of examining many of these remains. 

Even in the comparison of the facts presented to us, with 
a view to any useful deductions, two difficulties are met at the 
threshold of the inquiry. One is the danger of being led away 
by apocryphal descriptions or speculations, and the other, 
a total ignorance of the manners of the people, who, at a dis- 
tant period, occupied the interior regions of the United States, 
where these remains principally abound. 

In support of the first caution, we will recall to the reader 
the various accounts which were confidently published not 
long since of an ancient Indian town found in a mine in 
Georgia, and of another, composed of stone houses, which had 
been discovered at Green Bay. These stories, and many 
like them, which have from time to time been palmed upon 
the public, and have lived their day and disappeared, show the 
wisdom of a great degree of incredulity upon such matters. 
To the same effect we will relate an incident, which, coming 
within our personal knowledge, laid the foundation of that kind 
of skepticism, with which we have long approached this excit- 
ing topic, and which many subsequent circumstances have tend- 
ed to fortify. We have no doubt the anecdote will be recol- 
lected by some of our readers who were early residents north- 
west of the Ohio. General St. Clair, about forty years since, 
when governor of the Northwestern Territory, received a 
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present of a strange-looking copper coin, said to have been 
found in a spring near Cincinnati. General St. Clair was not 
merely a man of the world, but he was also a highly educat- 
ed, accomplished gentleman, and as little liable as any other 
we have known, to be deceived under such circumstances. 
But so it was, the copper coin became at once a precious 
medal, the work of an extinct people, and its crooked looking 
characters a key to unlock the great secret of their origin and 
fate. We saw this sacred treasure trove in the possession of 
General St. Clair at Marietta, and we were allowed, like 
some others, as a special favor, to take an impression of it in 
pewter, never doubting, any more than our elders in knowl- 
edge and years, that, if it was a post-diluvian work, it was, at 
any rate, contemporaneous with the renewal or discovery of 
the arts immediately after the dispersion. But alas for the 
vanity of human expectation ! The original, or a copy, fell 
into the hands of the late Colonel Duane, who had spent a 
portion of his life in India, and he detected at once, that it 
was an Hindostanee coin, worth one cent. The buffalo was 
transformed, without any magic wand, into a cow, and the 
Manitous, into Vishnou and Brahma. 

In the Paris " Moniteur " of June 1st, 1840, we lately 
saw announced, in a letter from Copenhagen of May 17th, the 
following intelligence, connected with the very subject we 
have under discussion. 

" In the session that the Royal Society of Northern Antiqui- 
ties of our city held yesterday, one of the members read 
a letter, written from Rio Janeiro, by Dr. Lund ; in which 
this enlightened Danish geologist announces to the Society 
an important discovery he has just made. In digging in the 
neighbourhood of Bahia, he found the fragment of a flagstone, 
covered with Runic characters, gravis en creux (sunken letters), 
but much injured. Having succeeded, with much difficulty, 
in decyphering some words, that he recognised to be in the 
Icelandic language, he extended the digging in different direc- 
tions, and soon discovered the foundations of houses, of cut 
stone, which in their architecture bear a striking resemblance 
to the ruins that exist in the north of Norway, in Iceland, and 
upon the eastern coast of Greenland. After continuing his 
digging still farther, he discovered the statue of the god Thor, 
(the God of Thunder of the ancient Scandinavians,) with all 
his attributes, the hammer, the gauntlets, and the magic 
girdle. 
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" The Society has requested Dr. Raten, a professor, and 
author of the celebrated work, ' Antiquites Americaines,' and 
who was the first to prove, in an authentic manner, the exist- 
ence of a communication between Iceland and the North of 
America before the discovery of the Western Continent by 
Columbus, to make a report upon the letter of Dr. Lund, and 
to publish it in order to call the attention of the literary world 
to this interesting discovery, which seems to prove that the 
ancient people of the North had not only pushed their maritime 
voyages to South America, but that they had even formed per- 
manent establishments there." 

We venture to suggest that the learned antiquaries of Co- 
penhagen have been the victims of a mistake or an imposture, 
and to predict that they are doomed to bitter disappointment. 
We are no true prophets, if these new monuments of the arts 
and enterprise of Iceland, do not vanish like the vapors of its 
own Geysers, without "leaving a wreck behind." 

To the facts we have already recapitulated, furnishing 
motives for cautious investigation, we are tempted to add 
another incident within our personal knowledge, which is not 
inappropriate, particularly as the learned professor, who was 
the medium of communication, took great interest in all the 
questions relating to the early condition of this country. He 
was well known some years since in New York, as a man of 
much worth, and at one time of high political standing. He 
devoted himself with great ardor to scientific pursuits, par- 
ticularly to investigations into the animal kingdom, and was 
singularly curious in his inquiries into all circumstances pre- 
senting any unusual features. This trait of character rendered 
him sometimes liable to be deceived ; but he filled his posi- 
tion worthily, and contributed to the progress of his favorite 
sciences. In one of our Western excursions into the forest, 
we found ourselves in the country of the gophers, small ani- 
mals, which dwell principally in the earth, and which are known 
to naturalists, under the name of Pseudostoma Bursarium. 
Their natural habits lead them to burrow in the ground, and 
they are furnished with two pouches, formed by a prolongation 
and indentation of the skin of the cheek, by which the pouch, 
while it opens outwards, is contained within the jaws. The 
object of this strange apparatus is said to be, to enable the 
little animal to excavate his dwelling in the sandy ground, 
where he loves to resort, by filling his pouches with sand, 
and then carrying the burden to the entrance of his hole, and 
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there depositing it, by pressing his forepaws upon his cheeks. 
We do not vouch for this architectural process, but "tell the 
tale as it was told to us." 

At this time the animal was not much known, and we suc- 
ceeded in procuring one, and gave directions that the skin 
should be carefully prepared for preservation. It was in the 
month of July, and it became necessary to turn the skin of 
the pouches inside out, in order that it might be effectually 
dried. In this position, they presented the appearance of 
two strange-looking projections, pushed out from the cheeks, 
and whose object it would have been difficult to divine. We 
saved these exuvim of our gopher, and afterwards sent them 
to the naturalist to whom we have already alluded, and who 
was then a point of concentration for many facts in natural 
history, which, without his zeal, would, for the time, have been 
lost to science. We did not replace the inverted pouches 
in their proper position, never dreaming of the unlucky re- 
nown they were about to acquire, and never supposing for a 
moment, that any mistake could exist respecting their natural 
arrangement. But so it was, the stuffed specimen was sent 
to Europe with the projecting appendages, and the animal 
formed the subject of a memoir, we think, of Cuvier himself, 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences, in which this zoological 
stranger was described, as belonging to a new species of quad- 
rupeds, and some speculations were indulged upon his proper 
position and his habits of life. Soon after the journal of the 
scientific body, which contained this memoir, reached the 
United States, we met the same gentleman, who was the 
correspondent of Cuvier, and he informed us of the high 
rank which the new animal had attained, and favored us 
with an inspection of the memoir in which it was described. 
We immediately saw and pointed out the mistake, of which 
we had most unconsciously been the cause. The circum- 
stances were subsequently explained, and the error corrected 
in the history of the proceedings of the learned naturalists of 
Paris. But the incident has remained impressed upon our 
memory, warning us, that the highest acquirements may be 
at fault, and that we must not always surrender our confidence 
to the highest names. 

But to return to our subject. It is obvious, that, in the in- 
vestigation of the purposes for which the tumuli and walls in 
the Western regions of the United States were constructed, 
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knowing nothing of the manners of the people to whom they 
owed their origin, we must deduce our conclusions from 
general facts, applicable to the conditions of human life with 
which we are familiar. Yet this process, however neces- 
sary, may lead to error. It is well known, that many of the 
ditches, which make part of these ancient works, are within 
the walls, and thus, according to our mode of warfare, ill 
adapted to the purposes of defence. And Bishop Madison, 
who first observed, or at any rate, who first made known this 
fact, has concluded from it, that all this class of works was 
intended for some other object. But, though this opinion 
has been generally received, the induction rests upon a 
very slight foundation, as is evident from a consideration of 
the general circumstances, and particularly from an observa- 
tion of Eton in his " Survey of Turkey," an author of much 
authority, who furnishes the proof, that this system of fortifi- 
cation actually exists in the East. In examining the points 
of opposition, which mark the character and manners of the 
Mussulmans and of the Western Europeans, this writer asserts, 
that in many of the Turkish works of defence, the ditches 
are within the walls. 

We have ourselves been led in early life to examine many 
of these relics of a former age, which yet exist west of the 
mountains, from the Great Lakes to the Ohio, and even farther 
south, and from the Alleghany to the regions beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. We have found them in every situation ; in the 
lowest valleys and on the highest hills, in positions almost in- 
accessible, as well as in those where defence would seem to 
be hopeless, according to any system of warfare known to us, 
supplied with water and wholly deprived of it, and of every 
form and extent, from a small, isolated enclosure, to works 
like those near Newark and upon the Little Miami, covering 
a large extent of space, and presenting great variety in their 
size and in the distribution of their component parts. Cer- 
tainly when these structures were hidden in the recesses of a 
boundless forest, and covered with its largest trees, their first 
aspect was well fitted to excite the wonder and admiration of 
the spectator, and to awaken all his enthusiasm. We well 
recollect the powerful emotions we experienced, in riding 
upon the octagonal wall of the largest of these existing monu- 
ments, sheltered by gigantic trees, and looking down upon the 
ditches and ramparts, and other constructions of a race of 
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men, who have left behind them such evidences of industry, 
stimulated by fear or piety. And this was before the axe 
had laid low the forest, or the plough had passed over these 
remains. When the solitary traveller suddenly encountered 
one of these venerable works, and found the Indian encamped 
within its circuit, or the deer feeding upon its walls, he was 
not in a state of mind coolly to investigate the circumstances, 
which might serve to trace its history, or to ascertain its ob- 
jects. We must, therefore, receive with great caution, much 
that has been said upon this subject. 

Dr. Stiles inquired the opinion of Dr. Franklin respect- 
ing the purposes for which these works were constructed ; 
and it is said he was seriously answered, that the larger class 
may have served as places of encampment for Ferdinand de 
Soto in his Floridian Argonautic expedition ! 

Our eminent lexicographer, Dr. Webster, once adopted 
this suggestion, which he extended and supported in a labored 
memoir ; though he afterwards rejected it. And what is equal- 
ly strange, the hypothesis has been as gravely, and we may 
add as learnedly, attacked, as it has been advanced and sup- 
ported.* 

There is only one course of inquiry by which we may 
hope to obtain light upon this curious topic. The didactic 
poet of England has said, 

" What can we reason, but from what we know ? " 

And though we may be led into error by the process, still it 

* The celebrated scratchings upon the Dighton Rock are known to all, 
who have taken any interest in the study of our aboriginal remains, and 
they have attracted the attention of the archasologists of Europe. It would 
be invidious and tedious to enumerate the explanatory hypotheses, to which 
this inscription, as it has been called, has given birth. But the true Cham- 
pollion is certainly M. Mathieu, who, more fortunate even than the Egyptian 
expositor, has deciphered the whole monument, and taught us, how In, 
son of lndias, King of Atlantis, who is called in the inscription the chief 
of the expedition, went to America in the year of the world 1902, soon after 
the Deluge, to form a treaty of commerce ! What a beautiful thing is 
learning ! We opine the poor Indians, when making these marks, and others 
like them, upon rocks in various parts of the country, for superstitious pur- 
poses, for amusement, or to convey information by a rude process to their 
friends, as their descendants yet do upon trees, were as innocent of poaching 
upon the alphabetical manor of the Phoenicians, as their learned interpreter 
was of calling to his aid the dictates of common sense, or of rational criti- 
cism. And yet this contemptible trifling, for it merits no better appellation, 
is gravely quoted by European savans, and recorded in European scientific 
journals as the probable explanation of marks, assumed to be hieroglyphical 
characters of the most remote antiquity. 
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is safer in all investigations to rely upon the results of our 
experience, than to indulge in rash conjectures, like those 
which have attended the progress of the questions involving 
the period and purposes of the construction of these interest- 
ing relics. 

There are but three objects to which they could have been 
applied, judging from the social condition and institutions of 
any people, civilized or barbarous, who are known to us. 
These are defence, religious worship, and inhumation of 
the dead. And we have no doubt but they have all served 
for one or other of these purposes, according to the nature 
of their construction ; and perhaps some of them, probably 
the most extensive, may have been at the same time, for- 
tresses, temples, and cemeteries. 

It does not come within the limits we have assigned to 
ourselves, to enter into a general examination of this subject ; 
but a few remarks, suggested by the inquiries we have made, 
and fortified by our personal observation, may be neither in- 
appropriate nor unacceptable. 

The mode of life followed by our Indian tribes, where their 
contact with the white settlements has not changed their primi- 
tive manners, is now what it was at the period of the discovery 
of America, and what it probably had been during many pre- 
vious ages. In the summer they collect into little villages, 
near a spot of fertile ground and a stream of water, and there 
they plant their corn. This is the season of amusement and 
relaxation, when they have their feasts, their dances, and 
other amusements. The labor is performed by the women, 
as it is dishonorable for a warrior to devote himself to any 
pursuit but that of war or of hunting. With the indolence 
and improvidence which seem to make part of their nature, 
they plant but little, and cultivate it in the most careless man- 
ner. In a few weeks the ears of corn are sufficiently ripe 
for roasting and boiling, and then commences the season of 
abundance. It is prodigally used, without a thought of the 
future, and when the true time of harvest arrives, but little 
remains ; and, during the long interval of autumn, winter, and 
spring, they must look to the uncertain produce of the chase 
for the means of subsistence. For this purpose, they break 
up their summer encampment, and establish themselves by 
families, in various parts of the hunting grounds belonging to 
their respective tribes, where the time is spent in the pursuit 
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of the different animals whose flesh and fur furnish their food 
and clothing. There are districts, particularly where the more 
valuable peltries are found, in which each family has its al- 
lotted sphere of chase, and the possession of which is as 
safely guarded by the force of opinion, as our rights of prop- 
erty are by the laws which protect them. It will be per- 
ceived at once, that such a mode of life can exist only in a 
widely extended and thinly peopled country, and that a dense 
population in any particular region would soon extirpate the 
game, or drive it to seek refuge elsewhere. And upon this 
incontrovertible fact we may rest our incredulity, as to all the 
Ferdinand-de-Soto tales, and others of the same class, which 
assign a dense population to the primitive American race. 

Another feature in this nomadic life is worthy of ob- 
servation. The American aboriginal man is certainly a 
pugnacious animal. A calm observer would suppose he 
could find misery enough around him, without adding to the 
natural and moral evils of his condition the calamity of eter- 
nal hostilities. But the actual state of society in our forests 
presents, and has always presented, a far different scene. 
The very earliest narratives of the European adventurers in 
the New World represent the Indians as divided into numerous 
tribes, and these tribes as in a state of perpetual warfare. It 
is well known, that their social institutions encourage this 
state of perpetual struggle, and that to take, or to assist in 
taking, a scalp, is as necessary to the reputation of a young 
savage, as ever were feats of arms in the school of chivalry. 
Indeed it would seem that a nomadic life, whether led by 
shepherds or hunters, contains within itself a principle of 
action, for ever impelling its members to war. All history 
teaches us, that such a race has its hands against every man ; 
and, from the earliest period, the great Asiatic hive has sent 
out its swarms, east, west, and south, to overthrow and de- 
vastate from Peking to Rome. In former days, an Indian 
war-party, provided with a little pounded corn or dried meat, 
left its village and penetrated into the enemy's country, with 
all the subtlety which makes part of Indian tactics, and there 
surprised its victims, tore off their scalps, and disappeared. 
It was against these enterprises, to which neither distance, 
nor dangers, nor seasons opposed a sufficient obstacle, 
that each tribe was compelled to guard its women and chil- 
dren. Places of refuge were therefore indispensably neces- 
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sary, in which safety might be sought till the necessary meas- 
ures to avert or avenge the blow could be taken. 

We see from this slight sketch of the state of manners 
of the Indian tribes, which all history and observation con- 
firm, why these places of refuge were so extensively scat- 
tered through the country. Whether collected in villages or 
dispersed over their hunting grounds, if a place of security 
was not near, the Indians were always exposed to the attacks 
of their enemies. And the timid habits of the animals which 
were necessary to their subsistence, prevented them from 
living together in large communities. It is probable that each 
of the more extensive constructions, such as those at Mari- 
etta, at Circleville, and near Newark, may have belonged to 
a whole tribe, and may have been annually occupied a short 
time, when custom required the assemblage of all the various 
members, for the consideration of their common affairs, for 
the celebration of their religious rites, for the burial of their 
dead, and for the enjoyment of their public amusements. No 
doubt the council-fires were here, and were kept burning, 
and the principal chiefs, or, as the Spanish historians would 
say, the emperors, established their courts at these fortified 
capitals. They were the Champs-de-Mars of the New 
World, which like those of the ancient Gauls, described by 
Caesar and Tacitus, received, at stated periods, the mass 
of the people. The smaller works served as places of 
refuge to the various families and bands, into which the tribes 
necessarily divided themselves in the pursuit of their occupa- 
tion. And it may well have been, that during the pressure 
of a severe war, when, for common safety, these dispersed 
parlies were stronger than usual, they may have occupied 
several of these positions in succession, as they found the 
game, from time to time, become exhausted. 

It will be seen, that in this view of Indian life we are not 
driven to the conjecture, which many authors have hazarded, 
that the country was then thickly peopled ; a conjecture 
wholly irreconcilable with the condition and habits of the In- 
dians. It may be remarked, also, that but two modes of de- 
fence could be adopted by them. One was the elevation of 
ramparts of earth, and the other the construction of stock- 
ades, formed of the trunks of trees, placed in the ground. 
But the latter must have been a tedious process for a people 
who possessed no cutting instruments but stone axes, and no 
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domestic animals to draw these heavy materials. This kind 
of fortification had also the inconvenience of soon per- 
ishing, and, even while it was existing, it was liable to be 
burnt by the enemy. It is probable, that all the extensive ele- 
vations of earth may have been many years, perhaps ages, 
in the process of construction. Each year they may have 
been repaired, and augmented, till circumstances led to their 
abandonment. Aud we believe it is a fact, common as well 
to these monuments as to those on the plains of Northwest- 
ern Asia, that the earth of which they are composed was ta- 
ken from the surface of the ground, so as not to disturb its 
appearance ; brought probably by the women in their blank- 
ets, as the excavations were made in the canal of Egypt, 
where the Pasha compelled the miserable fellahs to dig the 
earth with their hands, and to remove it in the wretched rags 
which barely covered them, with a spirit of tyranny not less 
severe than that displayed by his predecessors, the Pharaohs, 
whose oppression of the chosen people was followed by such 
signal chastisement. 

No useful induction, proving the existence of an early 
state of civilization, can be drawn from the Mexican tumuli, 
or from those found in the United States. This kind of 
primitive monument was constructed, as we have seen, in the 
earliest ages of the world, and by nations widely separated 
from each other, and they are, no doubt, the oldest relics of 
human labor, which have come down to us. They are de- 
scribed by authors as existing in France, Ireland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Greece, Asia Minor, and several other 
countries. Their double office, of tombs and monuments, 
is indicated by the Latin name tumulus, given to these con- 
structions, which signifies equally a tomb and an eleva- 
tion. One of the earliest works of this description, which 
history mentions, is the tumulus erected by Semiramis, to 
the memory of her husband, on the banks of the Tigris. 
Every reader, familiar with Homer, will recollect the funeral 
ceremonies of Patroclus and of Hector, and the mounds 
which were raised to their memory, and which contained 
their ashes. 

Ev xXiairjai Si &svrtg, iavm Xnl xaXvif/ctv ' 
ToQvoiaavro 5e arjfia, &SfisiXid xs TtQofidlovto 
Aficpi tivqtjv ' il&aQ ds xvxr\v inl yaiav ixsvav ' 
Xevantg Ss x6 arjfia, ndXiv xlov. 
VOL. LI. NO. 109. 53 
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Sepulchral tumuli yet exist upon the plain of the Troad, 
and no doubt existed there when the Grecian bard composed 
his poem. And he has probably embodied in it the tradi- 
tions of his countrymen, respecting the origin and objects of 
these indestructible monuments, and has admirably wrought 
them into the machinery of his story. Hector and Patroclus 
rest in their tombs, like the Indian chiefs of our own forests ; 
and these primitive structures, looking out upon "the broad 
Hellespont's resounding sea," and telling to this age, and 
destined to tell to one yet far more distant, that " two valiant 
warriors lie here, slain by mighty men of war," recalled to us 
the mounds we had often ascended on the banks of the Ohio. 
But hallowed by time and tradition as are these remains of 
the heroic ages, which look out upon the " sounding main," 
still the transatlantic pilgrim finds himself more powerfully 
excited by the humble elevations, which mark, in Greece, 
the places of conflict and sepulchre, where freedom fought 
its desperate battles against its Persian invaders. 

In an excursion in Greece, we had left behind us Eleusis, 
venerable as the scene of the great Pagan mysteries. Its 
massive monuments even now attest the sanctity of the 
place, and we had roamed among them, recalling the deeds 
and days of other times. Continuing our journey, we soon 
reached the mountainous ridge which separates Attica from 
Continental Greece, and forms a barrier broken by ravines, 
and admirably adapted to defensive warfare ; and, on attaining 
its summit, a glorious prospect, enriched by recollections of 
the past, and impressive from its present features, offered it- 
self to our eyes. 

Before us was the great plain of Bosotia, and under our feet 
the ancient city of Platsea, with its gigantic walls here and 
there, erect or prostrate, looking as though a human footstep 
had not disturbed the site of this unfortunate city since its 
capture and destruction, so vividly described by Thucydi- 
des. Near by was a little muddy brook, the Asopus, winding 
its way through the plain, and reminding us of many a slug- 
gish stream we had crossed, at the risk of our neck, in the 
Western prairies ; and upon its bank was the famous field 
where Mardonius, the lieutenant of the great king, was de- 
feated. In the distance was the Acropolis of Thebes, 
so renowned in history and fable, and between us and the 
city of Cadmus was the battle-ground of Leuctra, where 
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Epaminondas conquered and fell. After examining the envi- 
rons of Plataea, and endeavouring to comprehend the plan of 
operations of the contending armies, and the true site of their 
struggle, we found at length one of the little tumuli described 
by Herodotus,* as erected by the Greeks, over the remains of 
their countrymen who fell in this battle, and which yet attest 
the veracity of the historian, and the true theatre of the con- 
flict. We ascended its low summit, and thought of those who 
were beneath us, and looked round upon all this scene of pre- 
cious recollections, with feelings it were difficult to describe. 
And we thought too of the affecting but fruitless appeal which 
the inhabitants of this devoted city made, three generations 
later, when they invoked the memory of these parentalia, to 
turn away the wrath of their countrymen. The story is told 
by Thucydides, ia the third book of his History of the War 
of the Peloponnesus, and a mournful and instructive lesson it 
furnishes to every federative people ; a lesson, where we 
might read our own fate, had we not, by a beautiful political 
constitution, organized our system of government, so as to 
protect the States against one another, by subjecting each to 
all, in those questions where rival communities are not less 
subject than individuals to the infirmities of human passions. 
Unfortunately the States of Greece had no such barrier, and 
the whole territory of that little constellation of republics, 
which shines so brightly in the regions of the past, was filled 
with internal dissensions, which carried desolation successive- 
ly into every part of the country, and which finally subjected 
the Grecian people to the Macedonian and the Roman yokes. 
In one of those bitter domestic wars, the inhabitants of 
Plataea had fallen under the ban of the Spartan league, which 
prepared to besiege, and threatened to destroy, their city. 
The Platseans made an effort to avert the wrath of their coun- 
trymen, and, among other motives for conciliation, they re- 
minded them of the honors they had always rendered to the 
manes of their common ancestors, who fell while defending 

' * Book IX. c 84. The historian records a curious incident, where na- 
tional vanity triumphed over (ruth as effectually as in a civilized bulletin, 
or an Indian tradition. Afler enumerating the various tribes of Greece, 
who took part in the defence of Plataea, he states, that each of them erected 
a monument to their dead, and adds, " Other nations, whose tumuli are 
shown at Platsea, ashamed, as I have been told, at not having been at the 
combat, erected their respective tombs of earth, in order to acquire honor in 
the eyes of posterity." 
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Grecian freedom, in the great battle fought under the walls of 
their city. " Cast your eyes," said the suppliants, " cast your 
eyes upon the tombs of your fathers, who died fighting against 
the Medes, and who found their last asylum in our land. 
Every year we honor them by public ceremonies, and by all 
it is proper to do. The first fruits the earth yields we carry 
to their tombs, showing ourselves the friends of these chil- 
dren of a friendly land ; the allies of those who formerly 
combated with us." 

But vain was the appeal. The days of Plataea were num- 
bered. The city was taken, and razed to its foundation ; 
and desolate as the wrath of the Greeks left it, so the trav- 
eller finds it at this day. 

The sterile and secluded plain of Marathon yet contains a 
lowly mound, where the Athenians, who fell in the great day 
of Grecian deliverance, found a tomb and a monument. 
" Frequently those who died in a campaign," says Thu- 
cydides, " were carried to Athens, and buried in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of the city. But the field of battle 
of JWarathon was the place of sepulture for those who there 
perished for their country.'''' It was a proud exception, and 
has been a durable monument. It has survived the revolu- 
tions of their country, and, what is more, it has outlived 
Turkish domination. It will go down to the most remote 
ages, confirming the story of Grecian triumph, and marking 
the position of the contending armies, and the place of the Per- 
sian debarkation. When we visited this lonely shrine, every 
thing was desolate around us. No human habitation was in 
view. The little bay was unruffled, the plain quiet in its soli- 
tude, and the mountain, separating us from Athens, impres- 
sive in its rugged nakedness. There seemed to be nothing 
between us and Themistocles ; and the beautiful remark of 
Pericles, in the funeral oration he pronounced the first year 
of the war of the Peloponnesus, presented itself to our mind, 
with all the freshness of association, and all the vigor of 
truth. 

" The whole earth," said the renowned orator, "is the 
tomb of illustrious men, and this is not a tomb, known in one 
place only by vain inscriptions, but one which extends itself 
wherever their glory is spread." Yes, a world, unknown to 
the ancient Greeks, has arisen since their sun went down, and 
yet the glory of their philosophers, and warriors, and patriots, 
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has penetrated its recesses, and we, pilgrims from its distant 
shores, had come to offer our tribute to their memory. 

The Roman poets and historians also describe these works, 
and attribute to them a similar origin. 

Virgil, speaking of the funeral of Polydorus, says, 

" Ergo inslauramus Polydoro funus, et ingens 
Aggeritur tumulo tellm." 

Lucan, alluding to the Egyptians, in his " Pharsalia," says, 

" Et regum cineres extructo monte quiescant." 

And we are told by Livy, that Claudius Nero caused the sol- 
diers in the second Carthaginian war to be buried in this man- 
ner, and by Tacitus, that Germanicus himself laid the founda- 
tion of the mound, which was erected over the soldiers, killed 
in the unfortunate campaign of Varus. 

But it is needless to multiply authorities upon this point. 
We will add, only that the tumuli in Russia, described by 
Pallas and by Dr. Clarke, are in all respects similar in 
their appearance to those in the interior of the United 
States. There is a passage in Spenser, which is worthy of 
observation, because it shows the existence of like cus- 
toms in very different regions, and bears upon one of the dif- 
ficulties which must have struck every one who has surveyed 
an Indian mound, surrounded by a ditch and rampart, and who 
has seen the disadvantages of such a place of defence. In 
the dialogue between Eudoxus and Irenreus, Spenser says, 
that the Danes, being less numerous than the Saxons in Eng- 
land, entrenched themselves within these circular elevations. 
The great temple of Mexcai, as it was called by the Spanish 
historians, was a truncated cone, covered in part by large 
stones, and it was defended with great obstinacy against the 
invaders. The Pyramid of Cholula, which yet exists, though 
in a dilapidated state, is a monument of a similar kind. 
And it is very probable, that these elevations of the larger 
class may have served as places of religious worship in other 
parts of America, as we see they did in Mexico, and as we 
know they did also among the ancient Scandinavians. To 
erect altars in high places was an established custom in the 
early ages of the world. 

We have already adverted to the fact, that all the Mexican 
constructions, existing at the period of the conquest, have 
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long ago disappeared, with the exception of two or three 
ruins, which teach us nothing respecting the state of the arts 
at that period. Two centuries after the Spanish conquest, 
and perhaps a small part of this period, were found sufficient to 
sweep away all the works of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country. If the temples, and houses, and fortifications, and 
walls of stone, described by the early historians, had corre- 
sponded at all to the magnificent accounts given by them, such 
a destruction would have been impossible. A much long- 
er time would be necessary in any country to cause the dis- 
appearance of even wooden structures. We shall not stop 
to extend this view, for we consider it wholly unnecessary. 
We shall merely present a few statements from early authors, 
to show the exaggeration to which they were addicted. 

The palace of Montezuma had twenty-four doors, three 
great courts, three fountains, many halls, one hundred cham- 
bers, and walls of marble and jasper. 

Thascala contained one hundred and fifty thousand houses. 

At Chempoallan the houses were of stone and lime, and 
the streets filled with people. 

They saw a great palace, shut in by walls, burnished with 
lime, shining like mirrors, which the sun rendered very splen- 
did, and like silver. 

The houses of Xicolencatl were built of stone and mor- 
tar, with bricks, and carpenter's work, and terraces above. 

But Cortez himself is the great panegyrist of Mexican ar- 
chitecture, for he says, in his first letter to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, that Montezuma " had, beside those in 
Mexico, other such admirable houses for his habitation, that 
I do not believe I shall ever be able to express their excel- 
lence and grandeur, therefore I shall only say, there are no 
equals to them in Spain." Alas for the remains of Roman 
and Moorish art, which constitute the pride of the Lusita- 
nian peninsula. " Woe is me, Alhama ! " 

The best commentary upon this text is, that Cortez him- 
self, not finding a house fit for his habitation in all Mexico, 
was compelled to construct one. That the conqueror was a 
better warrior than philosopher or historian, we may safely 
conclude from his description of the tides in the lake of Mex- 
ico, which, he states to the Emperor, were like those of the 
ocean ! But the magnificence of the ancient city loses noth- 
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ing in the work of Clavigero, who says the Spaniards never 
appeared satisfied with examining the many great buildings, 
lofty towers, and other objects which the capital contained, 
but that " nothing struck their minds with more amazement, 
than the large squares of the market," which far excelled 
any similar exhibition in Europe ! And yet not one stone 
remains upon another, to testify the existence of one of these 
palaces, temples, or houses. Two short centuries have 
swept them away, as completely as the Indian cabins, which, 
during their existence, were reared and occupied upon the 
Ohio and Mississippi. In a fair and goodly plate, accompany- 
ing Clavigero's work, some magnificent-looking structures 
make their appearance in the back ground. But the artist 
has pushed his burine too far, even for the Mexican historian, 
who observes with great naivete, that the form of the edifice 
is a mere caprice of the designer. Having much more faith 
in the ordinary operation of natural causes than in the judgment 
and accuracy of men, who were surrounded by circumstances 
of a nature to excite and delude them, it is much easier for 
us to believe that there is gross exaggeration in these de- 
scriptions, than that such constructions were reared by Mex- 
ican savages, and that they have all disappeared without leav- 
ing a vestige of their existence, and that they were built 
with stone axes, and by a people without domestic animals, 
and without any conventional representative of value, where 
the seller of maize must have exchanged his produce for a 
natte, and the workman, after his day's labor, picked up the 
articles as he could, we do not see how. 

But there is no end to the exaggerations of Clavigero. In 
truth his relation is unworthy of credit, where it is in opposi- 
tion to the moral circumstances of the Mexicans, as these can be 
deduced from the confused accounts which are in our posses- 
sion. A proof of his credulity, or of something worse, is found 
in his Seventh Book, where he describes what he calls the 
Mexican " granaries." The reader would suppose, from the 
terms with which the description commences, that some im- 
portant structure was about to be introduced, and it is only 
toward the conclusion, that he finds these magnificent depos- 
itories are nothing but plain corn-cribs, such as every Indian 
and every frontier settler makes for himself in a day to contain 
his corn. They are formed, says Clavigero, "by placing 
round and equal trunks of the Ojametl in a square, one upon 
the other, &c." 
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And what furnishes a singular contrast to the accounts giv- 
en of the large stone buildings which have long since disap- 
peared, is the statement of Clavigero, " that there are yet 
existing some of these granaries so very ancient, that they 
appear to have been built before the conquest." 

After these general views of the structures of the races 
inhabiting the New World, when it became known to the 
civilized states of Europe, it remains to present to our read- 
ers authentic evidence of the existence of monuments, until 
now concealed amid the rich vegetation of tropical climates, 
but which, by their extent and magnificence, attest the former 
existence of a race of people, far more civilized than any 
known to us on the continent ; as every thing around these 
ruined but majestic edifices attests their extinction. There 
is no fact in all history more extraordinary, than these solita- 
ry remains ; carrying us back to a remote period in Amer- 
ican chronology, and breaking upon the astonished trav- 
eller, like the ruins of Balbec or Palmyra, but with no 
historian to tell the tale of their origin, progress, and fall. 
They are truly alone in their glory. Avoiding as much as 
may be, the contagion of enthusiasm, we shall proceed to 
describe them from the accounts before us briefly, but with 
the severity of truth. 

These monuments have been found only in that part of 
North America, which extends from the Gulf of Tihuente- 
pee upon the Pacific, and from Campeachy Bay in the Gulf 
of Mexico, to the Isthmus of Panama, forming a long, irreg- 
ular peninsula, exceeding a thousand miles in extent. Its 
position in the torrid zone sufficiently indicates its climate 
and productions. But, in the interior, it rises into an ele- 
vated ridge, which separates the streams flowing east and 
west, into the vast reservoirs which bathe its shores ; and 
the various plateaus of this ridge are renowned for their ad- 
mirable temperature, as well as for their productive fertility. 
It is the region where elevation changes climate, and where 
the orange and the apple grow within sight of each other. 

The ancient kingdom of Guatemala, now composing part 
of the federation, if federation it may be called, of Central 
America, the Peninsula of Yucatan, forming part of Mexico, 
the British settlements of Honduras, and the district occu- 
pied by the independent tribes, and known as the Muskito 
coast, divide among them this extensive region. There is 
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much confusion in its political geography ; and the province 
of Chiapa, the principal seat of the ancient ruins, which for- 
merly made part of Guatemala, was some years since seized 
by Mexico, and afterwards divided between that country, and 
her sister republic of Central America. The prominent 
features of the natural geography of this part of the conti- 
nent are all that are known to us. The details are yet to be 
filled up. The maps are defective, and the course of the 
mountains and rivers, as well as the positions of many of the 
important places, are either not traced, or very erroneously 
represented. The map of the interior of the peninsula is 
almost a tabula rasa. 

The principal ruins, or those best known to us, have been 
found near Palenque, a small city in the State of Chiapa, situ- 
ated upon the confines of Guatemala and Yucatan, and wa- 
tered by a little river, one of the tributaries of the Tulya, 
which discharges itself into the bay of Campeachy. About 
fifteen miles from this modern town, at the foot of a moun- 
tainous ridge, but in an elevated position, is a small plain, 
having a fertile soil and delightful climate, and at its centre 
an artificial mound, upon which the principal structures are 
erected. Colonel Galindo, commandant of the district of 
Peten, which embraces this site, in his communications to 
the Geographical Society of Paris, describes in glowing 
terms the salubrity and beauty of this position, and its geo- 
graphical advantages with relation to the central regions of 
America. He conjectures it was the great metropolis of the 
people, who have left no memorial of their existence but 
these ruins ; and, carried away by an enthusiasm pardonable in 
an inhabitant of that secluded country, he exclaims, that the 
founder of this lost city deserves a place in history, with 
Alexander, Constantine, and Peter the Great. The stale of 
isolation in which even now these monuments remain, may be 
judged by a fact stated by Colonel Galindo, that there were 
but two hunters who knew any thing of them, and that from 
superstition, or some other cause, they were indisposed to 
conduct any one to visit them. 

After the monuments of Palenque, come those of Mitla, 
in Guatemala, and then those of Yucatan. We shall content 
ourselves with the general geographical sketch we have given, 
adding, however, the names of the various other places 
where ruins exist, and to which travellers have penetrated, 
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These are Yacta, Copen, Cetallan, Uchmal,Tulha, and Peten. 
It is worthy, however, of remark, that these monuments are 
not confined to a small space, as the names might seem to 
indicate ; but extend to a great distance around the central 
structures. It is estimated that the ruins of Palenque occu- 
py a circuit of more than forty miles. 

It is almost a century since the existence of imposing ru- 
ins, furnishing evidence of a high state of civilization at a 
remote period in the central regions of the new world, became 
known to the enlightened men of Spanish America. Their 
reports were at first vague and contradictory, derived from 
ignorant hunters, who were led by the pursuit of game into 
the vicinity of these remains. The whole country was very 
thinly peopled, and, to this day, its true topographical feat- 
ures, as we have stated, are little known. 

We owe the first correct knowledge of this class of works 
to Antonio del Rio, a Spanish Captain, who, in consequence 
of orders from the Court of Spain, was sent in 1787, by the 
Viceroy of Mexico, to examine the ruins of Palenque. An 
English edition of his report was published in 18Ss2. 

In 1806-7, another Spanish officer, Dupaix, was de- 
spatched upon a similar mission. But the government of 
Spain had become sensible to the interest attached to these 
investigations, and the expedition of Dupaix was better pro- 
vided and organized, than that of his predecessor. He was 
ordered to examine not only Palenque, which was supposed 
to be the site of an Egyptian colony, and Mitla, supposed to 
be a Grecian one, but also the whole region, and to endeav- 
our to discover and describe any other actual remains it might 
contain. He made three excursions, and the result of his 
researches is described in a work entitled, " Narrative of 
Three Expeditions of Captain Dupaix ; ordered in 1805, 
1806, 1807, for the Examination of the Ruins of the Coun- 
try, particularly those of Mitla and of Palenque." 

M. de Humboldt did not explore the country where these 
monuments exist, but he found at Mexico an able artist, Don 
Luis Martin, who had visited Mitla, and who had taken 
drawings of its ruins. Copies of two of these drawings ac- 
company the " Views of the Cordilleras," &c. of M. de 
Humboldt. The learned author speaks also of the architect- 
ural remains, at a place, called Palenque, where he had been 
told there were ruins, " which prove the taste of the people 
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of the Toltec and Aztec race for the ornaments of architect- 
ure." He adds nothing to the stock of our knowledge upon 
this subject, and considers these works as Mexican remains, 
not going back further than the thirteenth or fourteenth centu- 
ry.* It is to be regretted, that this distinguished traveller 
did not extend his researches into this region ; the most in- 
teresting to the archaeologist, which the whole continent pre- 
sents. The field would have been a fruitful one for his eru- 
dition, and his powers of combination could not have failed 
to present striking and unexpected results. 

In 1825, the Geographical Society of Paris published a 
programme, containing the various subjects of inquiry con- 
nected with American antiquities, which they deemed impor- 
tant ; and they offered the prize of a gold medal to the 
competitor who should present the most interesting descrip- 
tions of these ruins, before the 1st of January, 1836. 

When this period arrived, it was found, that several trav- 
ellers had recently explored these archaeological oases of 
Central America, with opportunities more or less favorable to 
the solution of the difficult problem, which they offer to the 
learned world. Among these were M. Correy, Don Juan 
de Galindo, and Mr. Waldeck. 

M. Correy, who is a French physician, naturalized at 
Tabasco, near Palenque, commenced his researches with the 
antiquities of this place, in 1819, and continued them at dif- 
ferent intervals for many years. In 1826 he communicated, 
to a journal of Vera Cruz, a comprehensive notice of his la- 
bors ; and between 1827 and 1832, he addressed ten letters 
to a member of the Committee of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, in which he described the ruins of what he calls 
the ancient Southern Palmyra. 

Don Juan de Galindo explored these monuments, and 
those in other parts of Central America, in 1831, and his 



* This conjecture is certainly not in unison with the chronological annals 
of the Mexicans, referred to by M. de Humboldt, and to which he appears 
to attach credit. According to these annals, when the Aztecs, at the end 
of the twelfth century, arrived in the country since called New Spain, they 
found there large pyramidal monuments, that they attributed to the Toltecs, 
a nation said to have inhabited this country, five hundred years before ! He 
adds, that " the Aztecs did not certainly know if any tribes had inhabited 
this region before the Toltecs, and it is possible that these constructions 
might have been made before." 
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observations, with a map of the country, and designs of the 
architectural ruins, have been published. 

Mr. Waldeck, an eleve of the celebrated painter David, 
repaired to Central America in 1832, for the purpose of 
studying these ruins, and of describing and drawing them. 
He remained in the country four years, and seems to have 
prosecuted his enterprise with zeal, though assailed by several 
adverse circumstances. He returned to Europe, with a rich 
treasure of American antiquities, which we have examined 
with interest ; and published a volume, containing the result 
of his researches in the peninsula of Yucatan. It is the only 
part of his travels, which he has sent to the press. It is a 
folio volume with a map, and contains many plates exhibiting 
plans, views, costumes, and other details. His researches at 
Palenque will form another volume hereafter to be published. 

Engraved drawings of many of these ruins have also been 
published by a German artist, Mr. Nehel, and by Mr. Franck, 
from plans and observations taken by them upon the spot. 

The great work of Lord Kingsborough contains, among 
other interesting information, an account of the travels of 
Dupaix, together with the numerous and elaborate drawings 
prepared by the author. 

The work entitled " Antiquites Mexicaines," of which 
the title is placed at the head of our article, contains also a 
relation of the three expeditions of Dupaix ; a translation into 
French, from the English edition, of the travels of Del Rio ; 
a brief notice of the monument of Xochicalco, written by 
Father Marquez, from the relation of Antonio Alzate, in 1791 ; 
the narrative of M. Galindo, and some remarks of M. de 
Humboldt, and of M. de Zavala, the Mexican minister at 
Paris. The last, treats of ruins at Ucbmal in Yucatan. 
This magnificent work is enriched with the drawings of Du- 
paix, as well as with many other engravings collected from 
various quarters, and executed in the best style of art. 

At the period fixed by the Geographical Society for the 
adjudication of its prize, in January, 1836, a commission was 
appointed to examine the works of the various competitors, 
who reported that none of them had fulfilled the expectations 
of the Society, or so far carried out its programme as to 
entitle them to the reward. They therefore recommended, 
that the prize should continue open for competition till the 
1st of January, 1839, which was accordingly determined ; 
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and this is the last action which the Geographical Society of 
Paris has had upon this subject. 

In the mean time, our countryman, Mr. Stephens, so favor- 
ably known by his travels in the East, has repaired to Central 
America in a diplomatic capacity, and is understood to have 
visited and examined the most remarkable of these ruins, 
accompanied by an artist to take the necessary drawings. 
We await with impatience the publication of his narrative. 
We regret that the time limited for the presentation of com- 
petitors in the lists opened by the Geographical Society of 
Paris has expired, and that the American traveller is pre- 
cluded from contending for the prize. 

It would be vain to attempt, within the compass of a re- 
view, to give an adequate amount of these works, or even 
to describe all their peculiar characteristics, as far as these 
have been ascertained. We must content ourselves with 
compiling from the French collection a succinct notice 
of the monuments of Palenque, which will serve as a type 
of these remarkable structures, scattered over an extensive 
region of country, heretofore covered and concealed by 
primitive forests, and now bursting, as it were, the ^tomb of 
ages, and continually revealing themselves to the traveller, as 
he penetrates further and further into the regions of their 
former glory and of their present decay. 

Upon an eminence, towards the middle of the site of the 
city, rises a mass of buildings, of a pyramidal form, with a 
base presenting a parallelogram, consisting of three different 
structures, receding in succession, and rising upon each other. 
This base has a circuit of one thousand and eighty feet, and 
an elevation of sixty feet (French) . It is built of stone, laid 
in a mortar of lime and sand. In the middle of the front, 
which faces the east, there is a large stone staircase, which 
conducts to the principal entry of the temple. This edifice 
is two hundred and forty feet long by one hundred and forty- 
five wide, and thirty-six feet high, which, added to the height 
of the base, gives a total elevation of ninety-six feet. The 
walls are four feet thick, and constructed of stones of large 
dimensions. The doorways are unequal in their size. Noth- 
ing indicates that they were ever closed, and the same obser- 
vation applies to all the other buildings. The windows are 
of various forms, and generally very small. The arches are 
twenty feet high, and form a truncated angle at the top, ter- 
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minated by large stones placed transversely. The roofs are 
of flag-stones, well joined and very thick, and, Dupaix says, 
bomb proof. The whole edifice is covered, externally and 
internally, with a stucco containing oxyde of iron ; it is crowned 
by a large frieze, set in two double cornices, of a square 
form. Between the doors, and upon all the pillars, forming a 
corridor around the edifice, are encrusted eighty bas-reliefs 
in stucco, representing personages seven feet high ; and hiero- 
glyphics, whose careful execution announces that the plastic 
art had made great progress among the builders of these 
works. Their exterior view offers a magnificence to which 
the interior corresponds. Immense halls, ornamented with 
bas-reliefs in granite, in which the figures are twelve feet high, 
sculptured hieroglyphics, courts, subterraneous passages, 
ornamented also with sculptures, a round tower, with four 
stages, whose staircase is supported by a vault, — such is a 
sketch of the principal characteristics, which this temple 
offers ; a temple heretofore served by numerous priests and 
crowded with worshippers, but now covered with briers, 
where the aloe, with its long stalk, is intermixed with creep- 
ing vines, and where nothing but birds of prey, its only 
inhabitants, breaks the silence of ages which rests upon it. 

Other structures in the same state of ruin, and partaking of 
the same character of former solidity and splendor, are found 
upon the same plateau. The whole number of ruins, hith- 
erto discovered, is eighteen. 

Mr. Waldeck has favored us with a memorandum of his 
researches in this part of America, and of the general results 
of his observations. We are also indebted to him for in- 
formation respecting the aboriginal tribes yet remaining in 
the vicinity of these structures. To the southeast of Pa- 
lenque, are the Itsacs, to whom he ascribes a different 
origin from that of the Mexicans. He traces them to the 
Mayons, whose language is yet the prevalent tongue, 
spoken in the peninsula of Yucatan. It is also widely spread 
in Chiapa and Tabasco. What he calls the Mayon archi- 
tecture, is the style of building which marks the monuments 
of Yucatan, and which exhibits much affinity with that of Pa- 
lenque. It is, however, superior in the execution. The 
work is altogether in wrought stone, and is finished with great 
elegance and precision. He considers many of the parts as 
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well executed as the Roman sculptures of the lower empire, 
and particularly in what he calls the Lantern of the Temple of 
Death. 

Mr. Waldeck states, that his attention had been directed 
to this interesting region by an incident, which, in 1820, placed 
in his possession a manuscript series of drawings, illustrating 
the travels of Del Rio ; which he published, in 1822, at 
London. He supposes this volume first conveyed to the 
world adequate conceptions of these monuments. In 1 824, 
he was appointed mechanical engineer to the mines of 
Italpuxahuo, in Mexico. Being then led to that country by 
official engagements, and these having been eventually dis- 
solved by the failure of the speculation, he turned his inquiries 
towards the ancient monuments, whose existence and de- 
scription had before interested him. After making himself 
acquainted with the Mexican antiquities, and with the original 
languages, he felt confidence in his power to survey the sites 
of these interesting ruins, to take designs of their plans and 
elevations, and to describe their general architectural style 
and features. Being destitute, however, of the means neces- 
sary to carry his adventurous plan into effect, he succeeded 
in the establishment of a company, who agreed to provide the 
funds ; and, trusting to their engagements, he commenced his 
expedition with a feeble outfit. Political difficulties in Mex- 
ico, and other causes, prevented the ulterior arrangements 
from being carried into effect, and he was eventually circum- 
scribed in his means of operation, and reduced almost to 
want. As long as his funds supplied him with the power, he 
employed parties of Indians to clear out the ruins, and to ex- 
ecute diggings in and around them. By a fortunate circum- 
stance he was enabled to continue his operations after the 
failure of the company, in consequence of a private loan pro- 
cured at Tabasco. 

He reached the theatre of his labors the 12th of May, 
1832, and remained two years, exposed to great hardships 
and privations, in the execution of his self-imposed task. He 
expresses himself with the enthusiasm of an artist, and says, 
it would be in vain, were he to attempt to describe the aston- 
ishment, with which the first aspect of these solitary and 
imposing monuments overpowered him. The flat roofs of 
the palace were overgrown with enormous trees. These he 
cut down in the course of his operations. He found one on 
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the top of the eastern gallery, which measured nine feet three 
inches in diameter. By counting the concentric layers, which 
botanists suppose mark the annual growth of trees, he found 
they were one thousand six hundred and nine, and he deduces 
from this fact the length of the period, which must have 
elapsed since the edifice was abandoned to the domain of the 
forest. This estimate was fortified, in his opinion, by a series 
of observations, which, during eighteen months, he made upon 
the stalactites and stalagmites, whose number and size are 
increased by new depositions ; and by a comparison of these 
with the larger incrustations of this description, which had 
been previously formed. For ourselves, we have not much 
faith in results thus obtained. The botanic test may be suffi- 
ciently accurate for a few years, and while the tree is com- 
paratively young. But in an advanced age, when the con- 
centric circles run together, we believe the process altogether 
fallacious. And we have still less confidence in the chrono- 
logical evidence, furnished by the successive deposits of the 
matter of infiltration, which calcareous solutions leave behind 
them. All such inductions are but speculations more or less 
rash, to which their "novelty may give a kind of temporary 
vogue, but which are soon dismissed to that forgetfulness 
which is their just receptacle. 

Without losing ourselves in vain conjecture, seeking pre- 
cision where precision is unattainable, we must at present 
rest content with the conviction which the very aspect of 
these ruins forces upon the inquirer, that the construction of 
these monuments ascends to a high antiquity. Their ap- 
pearance speaks this truth in characters not to be doubted. 
The few extrinsic circumstances, which come in aid of this 
supposition, confirm the general fact ; and among these one 
of the most remarkable is the seclusion in which they so long 
rested, forgotten apparently by the Mexicans, and unknown 
to the Spaniards. Mr. Waldeck supposes he has traced hi- 
eroglyphical characters upon the ornaments of this edifice, 
similar in their principle to the Egyptian system ; but ac- 
companied with sculptures indicating a higher state of the 
art. He flatters himself also, that he has succeeded in de- 
ciphering the meaning of some of these inscriptions and 
representations, and in ascertaining a succession of eleven 
Queens, belonging to the sacerdotal caste ; and in devel- 
oping some of the religious mysteries which connect their 
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mythology with the eastern Asiatic nations. But these are 
transcendental speculations, and, in the absence of all proof, 
not within the province of cautious criticism. We know 
how much there is in these investigations to excite the imagi- 
nation, and to lead captive the judgment ; and we can ap- 
preciate the effect which such architectural wonders must 
produce upon cultivated minds in the tropical regions of 
America, covered and surrounded by rich and primitive for- 
ests, while every other record of the existence of the people 
who erected them has long since passed away. But, indepen- 
dently of these moral considerations, which dictate a measure 
of wholesome skepticism, we have examined with attention 
some of the bas-reliefs in plaster, brought from the temple at 
Palenque, and which are now in the Royal Museum at Paris. 
The impression they produced was far more feeble than we 
had anticipated from the drawings and inscriptions. Certain- 
ly they are remarkable works when contrasted with the cir- 
cumstances of their position. But they appear to us far in- 
ferior to the specimens of Egyptian architecture, with which 
Mr. Waldeck has compared them, and still further below the 
products of European art. The great error of the profession- 
al artists, in such cases, is to sacrifice fidelity to effect, and it 
is rare indeed that their efforts present the object in the na- 
kedness of truth. Almost every view derives a part of its 
beauty from the style of execution, as every one may satisfy 
himself who compares the pictorial copy with the original 
subject. We have sought in vain for any decided indica- 
tions of written characters upon these medallions. But M. 
Jomard, the director of the Royal Library, who was kind 
enough to accompany us, thought he discovered the out- 
line of artificial characters corresponding with the deductions 
of Mr. Waldeck. The opinion of M. Jomard will have 
much more weight with our readers than our own. His liter- 
ary reputation is established throughout Europe, and his learned 
labors, as one of the corps of savans, who accompanied 
the French army to Egypt, have turned his attention particu- 
larly to the difficult subject of hieroglyphical representations. 

It has been impressively asked, what people could have 
reared such architectural wonders, at a period so remote, that, 
at the time of the conquest, the Mexicans, of whose antiquity 
we have heard so much, had lost all tradition of this city of 
Palenque, formerly so flourishing, and whose existence was 
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not even suspected by Europeans or Americans during a 
period of almost three centuries. 

In the speculations to which these discoveries have led, 
architectural analogies have been proclaimed between these 
monuments and those of ancient Egypt, assigning equal dura- 
tion to both. And as the American structures are in a 
more advanced stage of decay than the Egyptian, a higher 
antiquity has been claimed for them. But these are rash 
conjectures, wanting all the facts necessary to a rational de- 
termination of a question surrounded with great difficulties, 
and probably destined never to be solved with any precision. 

No connexion has been discovered between the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and those sculptured upon these edifices. Nor 
has any relation been traced between these and the Mexican 
figures. It is also worthy of remark, that, while the temples 
of Mexico, if indeed that term is applicable to their places 
of worship, were mere truncated cones of earth, sometimes 
covered with stone, the religious edifices erected at Palenque 
were enclosed structures, planned and executed upon just 
principles of architecture. 

Mitla is a kind of semicircular valley, surrounded by arid 
hills, and producing maize and marguy. It is thinly peopled. 

Among a crowd of other objects here, are found four 
principal buildings, called palaces, which have a prominent 
part in the descriptions travellers have given of this place. 
They are said to have been executed " with a luxury of mag- 
nificence truly worthy of the Romans," " and by their strik- 
ing aspect, their mosaic decorations, their beautiful preserva- 
tion, and above all, by their finished design, to produce in 
the soul of the observer an impression of enchantment, and 
of indescribable emotion." This extravagance of praise, 
while it justifies the belief that these are extraordinary struc- 
tures in such places, is not favorable to the exercise of calm 
judgment by the author, nor is it calculated to gain the sober 
confidence of the reader. 

The most remarkable of these buildings is erected upon a 
foundation of solid masonry, which serves as the floor of the 
apartments. It has three staircases, one in the centre of the 
facade, and the two others at the sides. The principal stair- 
case leads to three entrances, which are without doors, and 
without the appearance of having had any. They are separated 
by pilasters, with niches, which probably contained statues, 
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which have disappeared. The architrave, uniting these pilas- 
ters, is a block of granite, square, and of an enormous size, 
perfectly well cut. There are compartments, divided by- 
oblong pannels, surrounded with salient mouldings, beautiful- 
ly designed, and finished with mathematical exactitude. 

The doors open into a long hall, divided longitudinally 
from east to west by a row of six granite columns, each of a 
single piece, having a diameter of three feet, and a height of 
seventeen. The walls are covered with stucco, very smooth, 
and of a vermilion color. Appearances indicate that the 
whole edifice, internally and externally, was once encrusted 
with the same material. The pavement is made of lime and 
sand, overlaid with a melted composition, firm and well pol- 
ished, and of a bluish color. 

One of these buildings is now occupied as a parochial 
church, and serves also as the house of the curate. In its 
general style it agrees sufficiently well with the one we have 
already described. 

The author, from whose narrative we compress this de- 
scription, remarks, that 

"The stone, from which the internal and external ornaments 
were made, is white, and not very hard. The artists have 
succeeded in uniting Egyptian solidity and Grecian grace in 
the mosaic rilievos. The eye cannot discern the junction of 
these small stones, which, however, are united without any 
kind of cement. They are slightly rounded by the action of 
the water." The smallest resemble a cone, or a pyramid with 
a quadrangular base ; they are like bricks, varying in their 
form and size, and were attached to the wall by a plaster ce- 
ment, prepared for that purpose. Some were placed flat, oth- 
ers diagonally or vertically ; some of these stones are sculp- 
tured with regular figures." 

In seeking the object of these edifices, M. Dupaix sup- 
poses they were designed as places of sepulchre ; but the in- 
dications are so doubtful, that we shall not follow him in his 
speculations upon the subject. 

These revelations of ancient art, in the thick forests of 
America, where all else was so new and so rude, have pro- 
voked a crowd of conjectures, and revived all the dark ques- 
tions concerning the early communications between the east- 
ern and the western continents, which have been so often dis- 
cussed. Dupaix indulges in many of the old reveries, but his 
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speculations are not sufficiently interesting to merit the notice 
of our readers. 

It is obvious that these investigations are premature, and 
can lead to no useful result. Before we find indications, we 
must seek facts. And all the knowledge we yet possess of 
these monuments is insufficient to guide us in exploring the 
mystery in which they have been shrouded by the darkness 
of centuries. At the meeting of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, in January, 1836, M. Farcy, one of the editors 
of the " Antiquites Mexicaines," thus announced the con- 
clusions to which he had been led. We present faithfully 
his views, as we find them recorded. We do not profess to 
understand them fully, and still less to concur in much that 
we do understand. The author evidently belongs to the 
school of the exaltes, a class of historians whose imaginations 
supply many of the facts, and almost all the conclusions. 

" I compress what I have said into the following observa- 
tions. 

" 1. That the primitive population of America must remain 
as much unknown to us as the primitive population of the oth- 
er parts of the globe. 

"2. That the most ancient remains of this primitive people, 
which exist in America, are the monuments of Palenque, of 
Guatemala, and of Yucatan. 

" 3. That this population must have been more civilized 
than any other, and further advanced in the arts ; and that it 
must cause us the same admiration, whether its civilization was 
its own proper work, originating in the country, or whether it 
was received by direct communication from Asia or Egypt. 

"4. That this central country must have been, three thou- 
sand years ago, in the midst of America, what were the Assy- 
rian and Persian empires in Asia, Egypt in Africa, and Greece 
in Europe ; that is to say, the luminous foci of civilization, 
surrounded by the barbarism of a savage people. 

"5. That later, but before the fifteenth century, a succes- 
sion of different people came into America, as colonists or 
as invaders ; by sea, from the east or west, into the central or 
southern parts of the continent, or more directly into the 
northern regions 

"6. That it was by the north, particularly, that the migra- 
tions before the fifteenth century took place into America, and 
it was from that quarter that the Tartars and Moguls pushed 
back upon Mexico the more northern population. 

"7. That America, discovered by the Europeans towards 
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the end of the fifteenth century, had'already been^ 'discovered 
many times before, according to what we know now, or even 
according to what we do not know [ !] you meme selon ce que 
nous ne savons pas) ; like an immense vessel lying upon the 
bosom of the sea, carried by boarding on all sides, and at£all 
epochs." 

It is remarked in the reports submitted to the Geographi- 
cal Society in 1834, and prepared by M. Jomard, that all 
these edifices, heretofore concealed in Central America, have 
a common character in their style and execution, marking 
them as the productions of the same people, and that they 
differ from any other monuments found upon this continent. 
He describes the temple of Copan as of great extent, being 
six hundred and fifty-three feet by five hundred and twenty- 
four. In the sepulchral chambers are vases of red earth, 
varnished, containing human bones mixed with lime. Here 
are found figures of gigantic crocodiles, and a bust, indi- 
cating a statue of fifteen or twenty feet high. The fig- 
ures in bas-relief have sandals with straps, and clothing of net- 
work. There are everywhere tables and stone altars, framed 
pictures, symbols, and signs, symmetrically arranged, and 
sculptured and painted. The quarry which supplied the ma- 
terials for the temple of Copan is more than a mile from this 
edifice, and the process by which the large stones were con- 
veyed to their destination is not among the least singular of 
the many difficulties which the subject presents. 

Among the documents published in the " Antiquites Mexi- 
caines," is a letter from General Santa Anna, in which he 
remarks, that ''the temple and the monuments of Palenque 
are worthy of a parallel with the pyramids of Egypt; and 
whether they were erected in honor of glorious events, or 
elevated by the munificence of princes, they would not have 
less celebrity than the Egyptian monuments, if history had 
transmitted to posterity their origin and the names of their 
authors." 



